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ABSTPACT 

Pecbmmehaatibns presented ^0 the Sbuthern^egional 
Fducatibh Bbard by its Task Force on Hiaher Education and the 
Schools, a^ a comprehensive proar^im to improve '♦■he quality of 
'-eachina and learning at all education levels, are reviesei. 
t>ricrit!e« fall into three maior areas: improvirg the quality of 
^eachers and other schobl oersoniiel* improving the curriculum at the 
secondary _and postsecdtldary levels^ and cbbrdihatibh between the 
sec**drs bf _ educat ibn. _ PecbmmehSa*-ibns abbut teachers and other school 
persbnnel deal with <-heir selection^ certifica^ibn, pfeparat^bh, and 
coh*:inuind educa^ibhw ^ecbmmendatibns reaarding curr call for 

hiafier academic standards in hfah schools and colleges, as well as 
^tnprovino the preparation of youth for work. Pecoiiendatiotis fbr_ 
i'^int action by the agencies and institutions that govern and deliver 
education in the region are made, since their cobperatibn is 
essential if the recommendations are to be implemented* Financial 
: tnolications of the_ recdmmendatibns_ are. also considered^ Aabng the 
specific recommendations are the fbllbwina: states shbuld apply 
selection prbcedures thrbuahbut the entire prbcess of preparing 
teachers frather than a*- the end pbint bnlyf , starting with tig^ 
admission standards and ending with performance evaluation of all 
bea^n^ina *eachers: in each state, the oraoing evaluation of teacher 
education programs should be a ioint activity of the state-higher 
education board and of the ??tate board_of_ education; and the. states 
should modify their certification regulations and rembve rigid and 
unnecessary regtiirements. . fSWi 
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Forewerd 



Upon action of the Executive Cdmmittee of the Southern 
Regional Education Board, Governor Bob Graham of Florida, 
Chairman of the Board, appointed a 17-member Task Force on 
Higher Education and the Schools in January 1981 . The charge to the 
Task Force was to consider the linkage between our schools ari.d 
colleges and in particular to select those priority issues and problems 
on which states, schools, and colleges must act jointly in order to 
strengthen education at all levels. 

i^ ouT deliberations during the winter and spring of 1981, the 
Task Force was mindful that over the last generation the South has 
made tremendous strides toward the improvement of education. It is 
no small accomplishment, for example, that within the past 30 years 
the region has moved from having less than half of its young people 
graduate fronj high school to today's rate of nearly 75 percent. The 
expansion of higher education has been equally astounding, with 
enrollments in public institutions alone row 10 times as high' as 30 
years ago. 

But these accompHshments should not mask the serious questions 
about quality that confront us today. We reject the notion that the 
myriad ills of society— such as changes in family life and the dis- 
tracting effects of television— make it impossible to put education's 
house m order; Difficult and elusive questions of educational quality 
can and must be addressed in earnest by a stronge- partnership of 
higher education and the schools. 

What follows is bu^ report to the Southern Regional Education 
Board, including recommendations for action that can be taken how 
to achieve improvements and for matters that require further study. In 
our work^ we constantly reminded ourselves that we could not con- 
sider all of education's problems and that our particular charge was to 
focus on the interdependence of the levels of education. We realized 
that we necessarily would have to be selective. Thus, the priorities 
and recommendations discussed herein are, in our judgment, those 
school-college matters most worthy of attention by both political and 
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educationai leaders at this time: Their irhplementatidn, of course, will 
depend in large measure on continuing and expanding cooperation 
among all sectors of education. 

We acknowledge and express appreciation for the contributions 
of several consultants and SREB staff 'who assisted the Task Force. 

Kenneth H. MacKay, Jr., Anorney, Ocala, Florida; 7^5;^ Force C^a/rman 
James E. Bbstic, Jr., Chairman, South Carolina Commission on 

Higher Education 
Martha Layne Collins, tieutenant Sovernor, Kentucky 
S. John Davis, State Superintendent^ 

William fL Drummond, Professor, College of Education, University of Florida 
H, Lynn Greer, Jr., l^ice'Chairmdh, State Board of Education^ Tennessee 
Elizabeth G. Helm, Member, State Council of Higher Education, Virginia 
J. B. Jones, Dean, College of Education, Texas Southern University . 
William G, Monahan, Dean, College of Human Resources and Education, West 

Virginia University _ : . . . _ 

Gwendolyn _B. Mundy, Director af Elementary Curriculum, Hall County School 

Systern^ Georgia 

Saralyri B. Oberddrfer, K/c<?-C^*2n'nna/2^_State Board of Education, Georgia 
John A. Peoples, Jr., President, Jackson State University, Mississippi 

Cecil J. Picard, ^tate Senator, Maurice, Louisiana 

Frank G. Robey, Jr., Member^ Maryland House of Delegates and Principal, 

Patterson Park Hjgh School. Baltimore 
Ray S. Smith, Jr., State Representative, Hot Sp^ 

Donald J. Stedman, Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs, General 

Adminis^tration, University of North Carolina _ _ 
Vv'ayne Teague, State Superintendent of Education, Alabama 
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. ^?__™P^r^tive need confronts the schools and higher 
education to work together to improve the quality of education 
at all levels. Current movements to test pupils in various 
grades, to test prospective teach(?rs, and to require exit 
exammations as a condition for eollege graduation reflect a 
grovving public belief that educational quality is unacceptably 
low. But all these steps represent only a quest for minimal 
competencies— a far cry from the quality desired by many 
parents and educators. 

Over the past generation the Southern states have made 
giant strides in expanding educational facilities and offerings, 
and m extending opportunities for all citizens at all levels of 
education. Now, as the region aspires to a leading economic 
role ih the nation, there is unprecedented need and opportunity 
to improve the quality of education, provided public support is 
marshalled to that end. 

With rising elementary school enrollments and declining 
interest by college students in majoring in teacher education, 
there will be a general shortage of teachers by the mid-Eighties! 
Some school systems already report critical teacher shortages iii 
several fields. These conditions will make it increasingly 
difficult to stress quality and tighten selection of beginning 
teachers when the push is on once again for mere bodies to 
Staff classrooms; Meanwhile, with enrollment declines on the 
honzon, colleges may be tempted to abandon or reject higher 
standards for admission and retention of students. HdW much 
attention may colleges be expected to pay to excellence when 
they are fighting for survival with budgets based on student 
counts? 

In the Sunbelt as elsewhere, sharply incfea.sed competition 
between various public services for available tax revenues 
means that education will operate in a general climate of fiscal 
constraint. The financial pressure on public schools is 
compounded by a growing disillusiohmeht with public 
elementary and secondary education by families of all income 
levels, races, and geographic locations. 

1 
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These factors underscore the urgency to make educational 
improvements, which are unlikely to take place without wide 
scale cooperation among all levels of education^ Gontinued 
duplication of eflbrts^ ineffective programs that do not meet 
their objectives, ri|id institutional arrangements that do not fit 
today's reality, in short, the luxury of ''business-as-usual," 
cannot continue to prevail. 

The region's immediate challenge is to implement 
minimum standards across the board, in each state, be it for 
high school graduation or for employment of teachers^ More 
important, the region should seek to achieve during the 
Eifhties substantial improvement of academic standards above 
these minimum expectations; 

The priorities for joint ebrisideratibri arid action by higher 
education and the schools which follow are based oh these 
assuniptioris. 

Iniprovements in the teaching profession depend not only 
on tighter selection and better preparatibri of teachers, but also 
on public respect and financial rewards for teachers. Sueeess in 
attracting arid retaining quality teachers hinges on no single 
factor; Higher standards for teaeher education p^^ 
tighter certification requirements, teaching internships, on-the- 
job assessriierits, arid better management— all are among the 
proposals Being advanced as parts of bverall plaris^Mariy cLairti 
that significantly increased salaries are an important part of the 
sblutibri, perhaps the riibst iniportant. But there is little 
indication that the public will prbvide sigriificaritly rtiore 
sapport iri the face of declining quality. Thus, while salaries are 
part of the sblutibri, substaritially higher pay_ will hLve to be 
linked to a number of quality improvement efforts before the 
public responds favorably. 

Average teacher salaries for 13 of the SREB^ states rank 
below the_ national average. Recognizing this, some states are 
setting salary gbals for their teachers as part of their overall 
improvement plans. A commitment to higher teacher salaries 
serids an encouraging signal to those teachers already employed 
and to those college students cbrisideririg a teaching career. 
Salary goals are being measured against different benchmarks: 
brie state has set the national average as the target; another, the 
average for teachers in adjacerit states; arid aribther, the top 
quarter of national teacher salaries. 
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_ Therefore, in addition to the specific recdmrnendatibhs 
which^foHow, it is clear that improved teacher salaries should 
be a major part of cdrnprehehsive efforts to improve quality, 
and states should attempt to set short and intermediate rangi 
salary goals to signal their cofflfflitmeht to present and future 
teachers. 

Opportunity, quality, and diversity are not contradictory 
goals. Our commitment to maintain and extend educational 
opportunity must reject acceptance Of mediocrity, and strongly 
support additional resources^ to insure that educational 
opportunity becomes synonymous with achievement. Our 
schools and posisecondary institutidhs serve a student 
population with a wide span df abilities and heeds that require 
prdgrams with varying objectives. Yet each set df heeds— 
whether for basic literacy, for Vdcatidhal education, or for 
college preparation— demands focused and unwavering 
attention td quality. Diversity should not be used as an alibi for 
failure to challenge the highest potential in each student. 

The commitmeht to quality for the 1980s must address the 

special needs of black students, many of whom have major 
deficiencies in acadenuc skills. For example, at the cdllege 
level^ response does not lie simply in denying admission to 
underprepared blacks, although higher admission standards 
may be in order over the long term. A permanent solutidh must 
involve curriculum reform at the seCdhdary arid cdllege levels, 
with mandatdry intensification of communication and 
quantitative cdursework; To a considerable degree, the success 
of such reform depends on an adequate supply of highly 
qualified black teachers. Incentives are needed to attract high 
achievers among the black college students intd teacher 
education programs. 

The pr-nary objective of the schools is td educate our 
youth, and to the extent that society continues to assign 
superfludus tasks to the schools, the central objectives of 
education will suffer. Attempts by special interests to dump 
additional functidns Updh the schools should be resisted, and 
encouragemeri^ should be given to efforts, such as thdse in 
Texas, to reduce existing tangential dbjectives that have been 
imposed on the schddls, legislatively or otherwise. 

The priorities discussed in the following pages fall into 
three major areas: iriipreving the quality of teachers and dther 
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sehbbJ personnel, irnprbving the eurrieulum at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels, and coordination between the sectors 
of education. Recommendations about teachers and other 
school personnel deal viith their seleetiori, certification, 
preparation, and continuing education. Recommendations 
regarding curriculuni call for higher academic standards in 
high schools and colleges, as well as improving the preparation 
of youth for work. Recommendations for joint action by the 
agencies and institutions that govern and deliver education in 
the region are made, since their ebqperatjbins essential if the 
preceding recommendations are to be implemented. 

On the assumption that suggested improvements will have 
to be financed largely through savings generated by greater 
cooperation arid productivity in the edueatibrial establishrnerit, 
a concluding section discusses financial implications of the 
recommendations. 



n 
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Soutfiern states have been innovative in improving the 

methods for selecting teachers; Some states are now requiring 
higher admission standards for students who wish to enter 
teacher education programs. This foHows the finding that on 
many campuses students majoring in education have lower 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores than other majors on their 
campus; These steps have taken three forms; Some states test for 
ba'^ic skills in literacy aid computation, while others test the 
general education Background that covers the Hberal arts pro- 
gram of the first two years of coHege; Another approach has 
been to raise the grade point average required for admission into 
colleges of education. 

_ Some states are how testing appUcants for the teaching pro- 
tession after their graduation from coHege; Before being granted 
a certificate to teach, candidates must attain a rninimum score 
on a standard test; Unless those required scores are sufficiently 
high, of course, the tests will contribute Httle or nothing to 
the upgraiding of teachmg; Some states are now using the 
National Teacher Examinations, for which they set their own 
cut-off scores. A few states have developed their own tests 
either of minimum basic skills or of specific competencies that 
teachers are expected to master to be able to teach students in 
vanous specialties. And^ other states are adding detailed 
assessments of beginning performance in the classroom and an 
intern penod before teachers are eligible for renewable or 

tenured" certificates. 

There is criticism that tests measure only content and not 
the abihty of the teacher to transm.it that content to students 
However, teachers cannot teach what they do not know If tests 
can be devised to measure the abihty to teach as well, these too 
would be useful. In'the meantime, it is important to determine 
the extent of mastery a prospective teacher has of a subject area. 

. ^Sdme states are exercising tighter selection at various points 
m the process of developing a teacher; It would seem more fair 
to aspiring teachers to discover early in their training whether 
they need remedial work or if they are not suited to the profes- 
sion than to eliminate them aft^r an investment of four years 
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It wiU be extremely impbrtarit to evaluate the effectiveness 
of various approaches to improved selection as soon as suffi- 
cient evidence, has been amassed, in part because of the cost 
involved; In Geor^a, $2 nuUion has been spent to develop a 
performance evaluation system for beginning teachers, iMid th^t 
figure does not include the continuing costs of training 
evaluators and assessing each teacher over a tHree-year period. 
The independent construction of new tests for teacher appHcants 
in a number of states is a costly activity. More important than 
the costs involved, the parsfflel devSapment and use of different 
tests by several states and the use of the National Teacher 
Examinations by others, with different cut-off points, raise two 
important questions. Are there really differences in what, is 
ex'^ected oT teachers in the various states? Will the use of a 
number of unrelated tests make it unnecessarily difficult to 
assess relative progress against commonly accepted standards 
for teacher performance? 

The full value of teacher competency tests is w^ted if the 
results are hot used to identify, and remedy the educational 
weaknesses of applicants and of the programs which produce 
large numbers of failures. 

Thefollomng recommendations are addressed to improved teacher selection: 

^ States should apply selection procedures throughout the entire 
I process of preparing teachers (rather than at the end point only)^ starting with 
^ tighter admission standards and ending with perfonnance eva^^^^ 
beginning teachers. Testing is a crucial element in such a comprehensive statewide 
commitment to insure teacher Qji^aKty. Passing scores on tests shdiild be set^d main- 
tained at sufficiently high levels, and carefully monitored, not oidy to screen but the 
unqualified, but to help attract additional gifted students to the profession. 

SREB should convene representatives of state dep^tmehts of e^^^^ 
higher education agencies to consider the feasibility of developing a re^dnal 
assessment of teacher selection techniques.. A critique of teacher selection tests 
and other evaluation processes used or planned by the states shodld be a central part 
of this regional evaluation. 

States should accommodate the interstate migratibn of well-qualified teachers by 
^ accepting a common test to avoid the necessity of retesting such individuals 
'^-^ in various states. 
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StrengtHening Tea cher E ducation 



There is no single issue oh which greater coordination be- 
tween the schools and universities ij needed than on how to 
strengthen teacher education programs. 

Approxirnately 350 colleges in the region are engaged in 

{jreparing beginning teachers. Yet, during recent years, the 
number of undergraduate teacher education Students has 
drnimished sharply. The general decline of enrollments, con- 
tmued student interesL in shifting preferences to other majors, 
and the possibility of tighter admission standards may further 
reduee undergraduate enrollments in colleges and departments 
of education. 

With the decline in undergraduate enrollments, it is doubt- 
ful _ that there will be enough students to permit the 
maintenanee of aU the colleges or departments of education, to 
say nothing about improving their quality. 

The situation is especially disturbing in view of the 
expectation of a general shortage of teachers in the region. In 
some states this shortage is already a real prebleni; To the 
extent that widely dispersed availability of teacher education 
projrams may contribute to a larger supply of teachers, careful 
review of program need in relation to teacher supply and 
demand is indicated. Oh the other hahd, it is quite clear that We 
do not heed a complete array of specialties offered in each 
college of education. The unnecessary proliferation of specialty 
offerings is a particularly costly burden for institutions with 
margihal resources; 

North Carolina, in ah effort to improve the geheral quality 
of teacher education, evaluated the quajity and productivity of 
all programs within each college or department of educatidh 
along with the state's needs for graduates of the programs; The 
review resulted in the discomihuation of 76 programs without 
sacrificing the availability of some type of teacher education in 
each of the 15 eoJleges that had programs. 

_ The most importaht element of teacher education courses 
is the student teaching experiehce. Yet too often '^student 

7 
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teaching** is perfunctory. Master teachers are not compensated 
for their efforts, there is inadequate feedback to the student 
teachers^ and education college faculty do not have sufficient 
contact with the schools. Al^d,. exposure to the classroom 
typically occurs at the end of the baccaaaureate prbgrain, when 
it may be too late for the student to learn if he or she is suited to 
perform weii in the classroom. 

Efforts to irnprdve teacher preparation must include active 
participation of the arts and science departments which have 
the responsibility for general education of teachers during their 
first two years of college. The prevalent lack of communication 
in most institutions between the arts and science faculty arid the 
teacher education faculty is deplorable, especially since it is 
weakness in the general education of content component of a 
teacher* s preparatidh that causes most failures oh teach^^^ 
certification tests. Subject matter courses need strengthening 
quaKtatively arid perhaps quarititatiyely. This may eiitail re- 
assignment of strong faculty to teach freshman and sbphdrndre 
classes, regardless of faculty desires to teach advanced courses 
or engage in research. Such an effort may also entail jpint 
appointments of faculty to arts and science and education 
departments to strengthen allegiance to each others* mission. 

The foiiowtng recornrnendatiorts are presented to strehgtheh teacher education: 

4 In each state, the ongoing evaluation of teacher educ^^^ programs should be 
a joint activity of the state higher education board and of the state board of 
education, thus precluding separate evaluations by both agencies. Each state 
should assess the need for and the qusBity and productivity of aU 
programs (and specialties). A top priority should be to eliminate unriecessary 
duplication and to cbrisdlidate prdgrairis. The private colleges should be encouraged 
to participate in such evaluation. 

imf States„shduld require ^_actual coordination, rather than Up seiyice^ between 
schools and teacher ^dueatibnj)rdgrarris to prdvide quality student teaching 
assignments, with improved monitoring by both sectors, of each student 

teacher*s performance. Early and sustained exposure to the classroom should be 

required for prospective teachers, begirinirig with the junior year, so that persons 

unsuited to the profession will have advance warning. 
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^ The cumbersome process of certifying teachers is being 
challenged as states address the problems of the public school 
system. The^ original purpose of certification of teachers was to 
protect children from incompetent teachers. This concept 
implies that certification puts a bottom, a general floor, on 
minimum qualifications, such as a baccalaureate degree or 
ability to pass a basic test. This concept differs greatly from the 
maze of intricate, rijfd rules that now specify courses teachers 
must take for a multitude of specialties. 

^ Some of the complexity of certification results from state 
legislation or federal mandates for programs, or from vested 
interest groups. The fragmentation and proliferation of 
innumerable types of certificates mirror the confusion about 
what the core curriculum should be in the schools. Teachers 
the pubhc,. and their elected officials are now insisting on 
reform of the artificiality that has gradually burdened the 
certification system. 

_ The^ current concern about the quality of teachers has 
refoeused attention on the ongoing debate about whether or 
not to certify arts and science graduates who lack required 
education courses, Those who favor opening the system point 
to failures by graduates of teacher education programs on 
content areas of teacher selection tests. They auestibn the value 
ot required professional education courses and point to the low 
levels of academic achievemeht in the schools (staffed largely 
with graduates of leaeher education programs) as a basis for 
their doubts about this preparation. 

-nidse who^^^^^^^^ requiring that a prescribed minimum 
professional education" core be taken bv arts and science 
graduates, before final certification, claim that the education 
profes^sion does have a body of knowledge about how to teach 
and that the average prospective teacher could be greaUy 
helped by exposure to this knov^ledge. They challenge whether 
a person without this training would be as able to cope with a 
room full of rowdy students, or with the diverse developmental 
patterns of first graders, as one who has had the training. 

/ 9 
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Some faculty in colleges of education are now prbposihg 
that the professional education courses would be of the greatest 
benefit after an individual completes a baccalaureate degree 
that centers dri content. This would put the education courses 
in a graduate program, A variation of this approach is to treat 
the first year of teaching as an internship when the techniques 
of teaching would be taught on the job, It is evident that either 
suggestion, by lengthening the required preparation of all new 
teachers, would be an extremely costly step; 

An approach that recognizes each set of advocates is to 
accept arts and science graduates to teach in their major field at 
the secondary level, and then to mbriitbr and address 
weaknesses such individuals may have; Some states now 
employ arts arid science majors provisionally and then require 
that they complete the professibrial education courses. A 
further accommodation to attract qualified and interested arts 
and science * graduates into teaching would be to permit 
substitution of staff development activity for these education 
courses, of even to certify individuals who demonstrate the 
ability to teach withbut the necessity for further training. Such 
a system would depend, of course, eri sburid performance 
evaluation. 

A corollary to reform of certification of beginning 
teachers applies to the upgradirig of veteran teachers, as has 
been instituted in Alabama; There, teacliers riiay ribw take 
cbriterit programs in the field taught instead of approved 
education programs iri order tb obtain advanced certification. 

The following recommendation^ is made to improve the certification process: 

The states should modify their certification regulations and remove rigid arid 
t unnecessary requireriients. Revisidn should identify and assign specific respon- 
— sibilities for certification by both the state arid the educatidnaj institution. 
Revisibri shduld also include provisional certification for all beginning teachers, 
includinf arts and science graduates fdr secondary school positions^ _umil the 
performance of all beginning teachers has been evaluated. 

Performance weaknesses in content or in ^^methods" areas, identified during 
prdvisidrial certificatidn, should be addressed before regular certification is granted. 
Such remediation, if needed, shbuld include relevant additional courses or staff 
development activity. The effects of the revised certificatidri process shculid be 
evaluated dri a regidrial basis. 



•A minority statement submitted by William H. Drummbrid is on page 28. 
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Several areas of public school programs deserve special 
attention by higher education and the schools: (1) the teaching 
of mathematics and science, (2) the vocational guidance of high 
schodl students, (3) the preparation of vocational education 
teachers for specialized inclustrial occupations, and (4) the 
leadership of the local schools. 

Nfathemati^; and Science 

The scarcity of mathematics and science teachers in high 
schools is becoming eritieal. The lack of numerative ability 
demonsjrated by student test results clearly attests to the need 
for greater attention to teaching mathematics. In general, all 
citizens will heed jhcreased scientific and mathematical literacy 
as a result; of technological change. In addition, efforts by states 
to attract high technology industry are more likely to succeed if 
educational institutions prepare a sufficient supply of workers 
with solid backgrounds in basic science arid mathematics; 

J^^L J^^ noj^^er of college graduates prepared to teach 
mathematics \s declining nationally and re^onally, and many 
who are so prepared, as weH as prospective science teachers, are 
lured to industry where they command considerably higher 
salaries. Thus, current practices to attract and certify science 
and math teachers will not solve this growing problem. 

Although business pays sharply differentiated salaries to 
graduates of various disciplines to compete in scarce fields, a 
policy of pay supplements for mathematics and science teachers 
does not appear to be a cceptable to teacher associations and 
school boards at this time. Therefore^ other sbhitidns m^st be 
pursued. Rigid adherence to certifieatibn requirements prevents 
the movemeri^ into teaching positions of needed science arid 
riiathematics majors who lack prpfessidrial education courses, 
and of surplus teachers in related fields who might be 
"recycled." Scierice and mathematics in the introductory or 
niiddle grade courses may not have to be staffed by teachers 
with the same depth of preparation as needed in more advanced 
high school courses. Industry and business throughout the 
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region can be eheouraged to share technical pefsonnel to enrich 
the science and mathematics curriculum in the high schools. 



Vocationat 
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Vocatidnal Guidance 

Another specif need is for vocational guidance in the high 
schools. While counselors are generally well-equipped for their 
roles in advising cdllege-bound students, all too frequently they 
are not prepared to serve the large prbpbrtibh of students who 
enter the job market upon graduation or who are uncertain 
about their plans. 

The transition df^duth from school to work is vital, but 
has generally been neglected by the schools. Part-time jdbs are 
important to many students, regardless of wfiether they are p^ 
arid parcel of a vdcatidnal program in the high school. They 
provide an exposure to work that is vital to the mdve from high 
school to employment. Yet, disadvantaged youth have great 
difficulty in finding jdbs arid need assistance from trained high 
school persohheh 

Effective vocational guidarice depends dri persdririel whd 
know labor market trends, occupations, arid job piacement 
possibilities. It is important to deterniine who in the schools 
should perforrii this role— vbcatibnal teachers, schddl 
counselors in general, or special vocational guidarice personnel. 
Qrice this decisidri is made, schddls and colleges must develop 
programs arid appropriate staff deySbpriient activ^^ to insure 
that high quality vocational guidance is generally provided to 
the students. 

School Leadership 

Generally speaking, the success or failure of a public school 
depends riibre bri the principal than any Other, single person. 
Despite this, the role of the priricipal is not cle^ly defined, and 
all tdd dften the collegiate preparation for principals does not 
offer a strbng riiariageriierit prograrii. 

Gurrerit research indicates that progress toward a stronger 
school program is rSore likely to result from determiried joint 
action by the principal and teachers of a school, its students, its 
parents, arid its cbriiriiuriity patrons thari from regulations and 
directives by state arid federal authorities; Reports about sclibbls 
where discduragement^ discipline problems, and low achieve- 
rrient scores have been ebriverted to new levels df rriotivatidn and 
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higher aehievemeht ebhsistenUy cite leadership within a schddl, 
coupled with strong involvement of parents and the immediate 
community, as a key ingredient of these success stories. 

y^-,r- Exposure to a fuller array of programs in our universities 

Caiiing on roral can provide administrators with the tools for effective 
mamgement leadersicp and management in our schools. The ecpertise of tiie 

expertise schools of business administratioh, and of business leaders in 

the regidri. ebad be mobilized to strengthen the schddl 
administration curriculum^ which is hdw heavily centered in the 
colleges of educatidh. 

Several recommmdatiohs are offered concerning special personnet needs: 

7 States _should develop ah array of incentives to attract science and math teachers, 
mcludmg seholgffships or loan programs fdr prdspective teachers tied to the 
t^ching of these su^ects within the state^ foHowing the established pattern of 
state subsidies to train medical personnel in short supply. 

Stat^ should modify certification requiremehts td permit graduates in math- 
ematics and science whd lack prdfesidnal education preparation to teach at the 
secondary levels^with safeguards to insure the quality of instructidn. Gertifica- 
tidn should also accommodate teachers iji related surplus fields to teach mathematics 
and science, with refresher courses as heeded; 

9 SREB should convene school officials, representatives from vbeationa) educa- 
tion and counseling groups, practicing labor market specialists, and appropriate 
coUege faculties td develdp a model for the effective delivery of vdcatidhal guid- 
ance^in the re^on's high schools. Preparation programs ahd staff development 
activities should then be designed td correspdhd to the delivery model identified by 
this group. 

1 i\ - should convene a panel with re^dhal representatioh of school 
\ \j principals and superihtehdehts, the colleges of business administration ahd 
teacher edbcatidh, and leaders of business and industry td cdhsidcr improve- 
ments in the development of effective schddl leaders, 

-i -| A regidnal ahalysis should be conducted of certification niles for skilled 
1 I personnel to staff occupational pro-ams in high demahd. The relevancy of 
professional education courses ahd formal de^ees for such personnel needs 
to be evaluated, especially in areas of shortages where industry offers higher salaries 
thah the schools. 
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The imprdvemerit of today's classroom teaching depends 
more oh assisting currently employed teachers than on tighter 
selection of new teachers. At current turnover rates, the 
recruitment of new teachers will riot materially affect the overall 
composition of the teacher corps for some years. Thus, it is 
essential to focus on continuing education of the teachers now 
employed. 

Cdritiriuirig education of teachers (frequently referred to as 
in-service education) takes two major forms: (1) professional 
graduate studies pursued by teachers individually to upgrade 
their degrees or for recertificatidri, arid (2) schddl- or schdol 
district-initiated staff development; 

States, local gbvemmenti, and teachers ^e jnvesjing sub- 
stantial time and money annually in continuing education. 
Public furids are allocated in varidus ways arid may involve 
financing collegiate graduate teaclier education pro^amsj 
defrayirig teachers' tuition and fees for graduate courses; and 
suppdrtirig Ideal schddl district staff developmerit activities, 
including the indirect costs of teachers' salaries for days spent in 
staff development. When these and other costs of continuing 
education are calculated, the irivestriierit is cdrisiderable.. Yet 
there is evidence that the effectiveness of these efforts could be 
greatly improved. 

The graduate education that teachers pursue individually is 
ridt always relevarit td iriiprdvirig their perfdnSarice iri the 
assignments they hold, while teachers sometimes view mandated 
staff development activities as questionable exercises to be 



Present reward systems for the continuing education of 
teachers encourage erirdllment in graduate cdurses dffered dri dr 
off campus. Under most current arrangements, the teacher who 
dbtairis 30 seniester hours of graduate credits is much more 
likely to obtain a salary^inerease than the drie who is heavily 
engaged in staff development activity. Yet, little is known about 
the relative effectiveness of the two options in improving the 
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teacher's performanee in tlie classroom, the present reward 
system from the colleges' standpoint is also heavily weighted 
toward producing graduate degree credits, since they produce 
mstitut:drial inebme, unlike the service faculty render to schools 
or to staff development programs. 

This is not a general indictment of the present system, but it 
is a call for more form>a recognition of planned staff develop- 
ment in meeting recertification requirements. There can be a 
danger of perfunctory staff developmeht activiry if it is not 
geared toward meeting planned objectives for improving the 
program of the school or school district, and if the individual 
teachers; weaknesses relative to such objectives are not ad- 
dressed by such staff development programs. 



continuing education for teachers is characterized 

by (a) real participatidh of teachers in its planning; (b) objectives 
and plans agreed to at the school or district level to address the 
education program priorities of that school or school system; 
and (c) activities that address needs of both individual teachers,' 
as assessed by evaluation of their performance, and the dbjee- 
tives of the school. 

Needed changes jh the incentives for teachers and college 
faculty to promote meaningful continuing education include 
(a) rewards for teachers (salary increments and recertification) 
that recognize plahhed staff development activities on a par with 
graduate college credits; (b) funding directly to local school 
districts to put them in the buyer's seat to choose those faculty 
or collie services that b^t suit their local staff development 
plans; and (c) faculty compensation that recdghizes their service 
in response to local school district requ^ts bh a par with 
teaching for formal credits or with scholarly research. 

Teacher centers, as a part of these Overall efforts, heed not 
necessarily be separate physical sites, nor "umon" halls, but can 
hijhlight the role of teachers as partners in defining continuing 
education. If tracher centers are established,, they must be 
mtegrated into the staff development objectives of the school 
and/Or school district. 

AH of the above suggests that imprOyemehts in continuing 

eduction will not result from a piecemeal approach^ Successful 
modifications of present continuing education programs in 
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states will address simultaneously all phases of the problem 
(teacher participation, local school system input, and the reward 
systems for teachers and college faculty). 

The following recommendations are offered to help achieve comprehensive 
continuing education plans: 

State laws and regulations should be revised to tie teacher pay ihere^ 
and recertification to completion of meaningful graduate education or staff 
develbprrierit activity. The graduate education should be relevant to the 
teacher's current assignment, and the staff development activity should represent a 
locally derived and state-approved plan. Such plans should address the educational 
needs of the individual teacher as identified by performance evaluation, as well as the 
objectives and problems of individual schools. 

The states should increase staff development funding for local schools, con- 
tingent on strong joint efforts by sehoo[admimstrators and teachers at the 
local level in the design of staff development plans. Local school districts 
should be able to use these funds to purchase those college and/or faculty services that 
best meet their staff development needs; 

^ Colleges and universities should be encouraged to utilize salary and promo- 
I tibri procedures that explicitly recognize faculty service to schools and 
^ school districts, especially where such service comes in answer to a school 
district request for staff development assistance. 




Quality and the Curriculum 



One of the major issues requiring cdprdinated action is the 
composition of the curriculum at both the high school arid lower 
division college levels. On one hand, many complain that the 
DupUcation of twelfth grade in high school offers no challenge. On the pther^ 
curriculum colleges are faced with the problem of having to educate 

freshmen who lack basic conmiunication and quantitative skills. 
This often results in a college aimculum that includes content 
which duplicate what was traditionally the responsibility of the 
high schools. 
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The high school 
currietilum and 
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The danger of 
minlrhums 
becoming norms 



The universal responsibility of the secondary schools to a 
student population with a wide range of aptitudes and interests 
demands a high school curriculum that addresses varying heeds. 
In some Southerii states^ over three-fifths of the high school 
graduates pursue postseccndary education, so that a college pre- 
paratory curriculum is appropriate for them. But the curiiculum 
for high school students who enter the job market directly upOh 
graduation— or even before— ought to differ in emphasis; At 
the postseccndary level too, the eumeulum offers diversity to 
meet the needs of students with different aptitudes and levels of 
prepjffation and at different kinds Of iristitutibhs. The issue is 
whether it isjjossible to define a core of knowledge and skills at 
both levels^ that js to be expected of all students, regardless of 
diversity and occupational paths. 

The heritage of the Sixties, when high schools reacted to the 
general demand for "relevjmce" by expanding the curriculum 
with eleetives, continues to characterize the current array of high 
school courses, from movie making to driver education. 

Partly in response to mandatory le^slative initiatives, 
several Southern states are no.w focusing heavily on miniihiini 
competencies that each high school graduate must meet, as 
determined by testing. The ernphasis^on mihimum competencies 
introduces the danger of minimums becoming norms. Gbn- 
■ certedj:mphasis on minimums is necessary to addr«s the failure 
of some high school students to achieve basic literacy and 
numerative skills, but the overall concern must be to challenge 
all students to attain higher levels of achievement. 

An essential issue linking high schools and colleges is the 
necessity to redefine the content and raise the standards of the 
eoHege preparatory curriculum. The cOntihuihg decline of SAT 
scores and recent National Science Foundation findings that 
only a sih^ portion Of high school students participate in 
rigorous sequences of mathematics and science courses 
underscore the urgency that secondary schools tighten their 
offerings for college-bound students. 

The genera preoccupafioh with minimums or floors of 
competency characterizes colleges as well as the high schools. 
Analysis of the current trend to reemphasize general education 
in the colleges, as compared to specialization and professional 
preparation, rev^ that this general education is often ho more 
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than remedial instruction; The teaching in coHege 
grammar, composition, and remedial mathematics is not exactly 
what one v/ould define as a liberal arts education that provides 
students with a common exposure to civilization and the world's 
scientific achievements. 

Colleges have been buffeted by aii additional pressure. 
Gbmpetitiori among institutions to enroll their share of the 
shrinking college-age population presents a threat to maintain- 
ing and improving the standards of the college curriculum. 
Slackened admission standards by colleges that no longer 
require a foreign language, a rigorous mathematics-science 
sequence, or any evidence of what the applicant's class standing 
is, send no signials to high school students that the academics are 
important. 

In the general climate of competition for students, it wjll be 
difficult to gain adherence to higher standards by voluntary 
action of individual colleges. Recent action in Maryland to raise 
admission requirements at each public institution simultaneously 
is aii example of needed coordination to prevent the sacrifice of 



In recent years, there has been incri^ed criticism of the 
extensive amount of "remediafl" education offered in college 
and universities. While higher education has always offered 
remedial education to some students, the advent of mass higher 
education in the Sixti^ and Seventies opened coHege doors te 
many, students who in an earlier age would not have been 
considered **^edllege im Since that time, : extensive 

remedial education programs Save become part of the college 
cumculiim. 

Some colleges require developmental" courses that do not 
count toward a college degree. Others do ^ve credit for such 
work. Some state systems require succ^sful comple^bn of two- 
year college level work (with open admission) by students who 
did not adequately develop basic skills in high school. When 
these students must thehjbe aca^tt^ by the four-year colleges, 
even if basic skills still may not have been met, the problem 
shifts to the Upperclass year 5 . _ _ _ _ 

RemediS^^u^tibn, . be successful^ typicaUy ehta^ a 
highly concentrated effort. Tutoring, laboratory experiences. 
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aridjast plain drill w6rk require additidrial funds that may not 
be reflected in the usual "headeouht" college financing. 

Although a college setting may be more attractive to young 
adults than a return to adult classes in high schools, the college 
model may not be the most effective setting for concentrated 
remedial work, Irideed, theJiigHy structured and disciplined 
procedures with which the Armed Services have corrected basic 
skills deficiencies bear little reserrblance to the self-motivating, 
relaxed style of higher education; 

In the long term, jhe need for remedial education at the 
collegiate level should be reduced substantially by measures at 
elementary and secondary levels to improve student 
performance. Most Southern, states in recent years have 
strengthened their programs in kindergarten and the first three 
grades, reali2dng that the deficits created Jn those grades will 
probably plague pupils, and society, during entire lifespans. 
Remedial problems will endure in states that have not yet 
focused on improving early elementary education. 

In the short term^greater emphasis^on scholastic standards 
by colleges may create difficulties for marginal students, more 
of whom might then fall in the category of being required to 
take remedial work. Thus, a general affirmation to higher 
quality demands ^hat correspondingly greater attention be 
given to effective means of providing remedial education; 



To improve quality in tfie curriculum, the following recommendations are provided: 
1 S state boards of education and higher eduction in each state should 
X O ^^^^^'^ ^ jomt committee to consider concerted action to establish and 
raise standards for the high school curriculum as well as for the general 
education component or higher education. 

1 a The state boards of education should examine the offerings of high schools 
X \J purpose of jorengthening the major field requirements, preventing 

tne acceptance of peripheral courses to count for major subject re- 
quirements^ and recommending repeal of legislatively mandated courses outside the 
major subjects. 
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The higher education board in each state should seek simultaneous action by 
the colleges and universities to raise admission standards. The private col- 
leges should be invited and encouraged to participate in this genera! move. 



^\ The state boards of education and higher education in each state should ap- 
I ^6 point a joint committee to exarnine remedial education provided within their 
^ state, for the purpose of determining the most effective settings and models 
to serve the needs of insufficiently prepared high school graduates. 



Preparing Youth for Work 



Fragmentaiibn 
and dupticatwn 
in vocational 
programs 



Exposure to the **world of work" should be an integral 
aspect of growing up, arid how the schools address this is a 
matter of the highest priority; In many Ibea^ 
the high schools' students enter the job market at graduation. 

Fragmentation characterizes occupational preparation in 
riiariy states. Comprehensive high schools^ area vocational- 
technical sehbbls, postsecoridary technical institutes arid cdrii- 
munity colleges, senior colleges, proprietary schools, and 
riianpdwef training f>f o^anis under various federal auspices — all 
are in the busings of offering dccupatidrial training. In riiariy in- 
stances, there is duplication of programs which, to be effective, 
require upHtCHdate and costly equipment. 

Ideally, the high schoors role in preparing a young person 
for eiriplbymerit irimiediately upon p'aduatidri shdtild include 
(a) literacy and quantitative skills oh which the student can build 
td progress beydnd entry jobs in a working career; (b) a 
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foundation of general knowledge with vocational application, 
which may or may not include specific job skills; and (c) intro- 
duction to the ground rules of the ''world of work," including 
an understanding of the role of a job in the structure of the 
enterprise, the industry, and the economy. 

J^e primary role of the schools is education, and this has a 
bearing on how schools address these elements. In general, the 
educational nature of each is evident; whether specific job skills 
should be included in the basic foundation is a subject of 
considerable disagreement. It has been noted that, for example, 
while a prdgrairi that teaches a student the principles of 
hydrauHcs would be viewed as "educational," one that focuses 
narrowly on the job skill of repairing an automobile power 
steering mechanism may properly disregard the underiying rela- 
tionships applicable to a wide assortment of techhdld^es, occu- 
pations, and industries— it is a form of training, rather than 
education. Depending on the job skills involved, such prepara- 
tion can widen the students' long-run dppbrtunities or improve 
chances for immediate, but possibly dead-end, employment. 

the emphasis of vdcatidnai educatibh on a general 
technical backgrdund as against specific jdb skills training varies 
among states and local schddl districts. Sdrhe adhere td the 
philosophy that vocatidnal education is exploratoiy and shduld 
prdvide an exposure to clusters df skills and trades, while 
industry IS best suited td train wdrkers in specific jfcills. Others 
stress jdb skills preparation, to give students immediate entry 
intd a jdb. Yet this dilemma has not been addressed forthrightly 
by boards of education at state and Ideal levels. 

Generally, it is difficult fdr high schddl prdgrams to give a 

firm grounding "both in edueatidnal aspects and in the narrdw 
training df tasks, especially since vocational cdurses dfteh do 
hot occur in a student's curricttlum until the last two years of 
high school. In a time when states are exploring the possibilities 
for expanding high technology industry, it is essential that a 
work fdrce be developed which is well-grounded, flexible, and 
adaptable td new industry needs, rather than trained fdr skills 
already dh their way td dbsolescence. 

. Successful examples of occupational preparatidh dfteii 
include on-the-job components. Cddperative programs with 
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ideal empibyers, with students splitting their time between 
formal classroom instruction and actual worksites where 
specific skills are acquired, combine education and specific job 
skills trmning. An added advantage of these pro-ams is that the 
skills training takes place where the newest and most relevant 
equipment is most likely to be available — on the job, rather thai* 
in the school building. 

A wider use of the cooperative approach depends on 
commumty support. If employers and unions do not open doors 
to accommodate students for internships, or even just for 
supervised observations of what goes on, the schools cannot 
expand cooperative programs; 

High school vocational education is characterized by a 
tfemendous diversity of programs and local conditions. Thus, 
one model is riot suitable in all situations. For example^ high 
school business education courses which include sp^ific job 
skills training in typing and bookkeeping are well suited to the 
classroom and succeed in prepiaring high school graduates for 
immediate employment; And, high schools^ in jsolated rural 
areas do not have access to actual employment settings to share 
the training of workers to riieet the maripdwer needs of high 
technology industries, such as electfonics, aviation, or 
cdmrriunicatioris. Because of these and other factors, the degree 
to which cbbperative high sehbbl-iridustry bccupatidrial training 
is feasible will vary from one local area to another and ambng 
dccupatidrial prdgfams. 

The existing use of local advisory councils is a sensible 
apprb.ach toward adaptirig dccupatidrial programs to diverse 
local needs. Councils are most likely to fecbmmend prb^ams 
that riieet actual maripdwer needs if they are truly representative 
of the industries and bccupatibns of the area. 

There is a need to prdceed with elimiriatidri df dtiplicatiori 
among the occupational programs of varibus educatibrial 
iristitutidris arid maripdwer. training programs. The diversity of 
manpower needs of local areas indicates a rieed td decentralize 
the process of reform. Moves to effect improvements will entml 
adjustriierits by schddl districts arid by the vocational-technical 
institutes and colleges, well as byjhe proprietary schddls arid 
marippwer programs in the local community. Outside sesistmice 
by ad hoc edriiriiissidris riiay, hdwever, be needed to effect 
change. 
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Progre-o has been made through the Vocation^ 
Transferability of eonsortium of the States, sponsored by the Southern 
competenaes Association of Colleges and Schools, !n defining levels of 

occupational competencies. This systein certifies where students 
stand in performing ah array of skill elements so they can 
progress from one^ program to another without wasteful 
repetition: Wider implementation of this system will reduce 
duplication of effort. 

the following recommendations to improve vocaiionai education are made: 

"I rS "^^^ ^^^^^ board of education, in conjunction with local school boards, 
i y should review the nature of the vocational programs offered by the high 

schools in its state in order to establish the fundamental objectives for the 

programs. Priorities should be developed that balance needs for basic competency, 
exploratdry educational exposure to job clusters, and specific skills training. 

0 High schools, in addressing the job skiH elements which are included in 
vocational programs, should shift their occupational training to as much 
cooperative involvement with emplpyers and exposure to work settings as 
possible. An organized local community effort is needed to assist high schools in 
developing more cooperative programs. States should provide incentives to industries 
to participate in cooperative programs. 

When state beards of education decide that the objective of vocational 
educatjon in the high schools is direct job placement, programs unrelated to 
labor market needs should be discontinued. 

The governbr of each state should consider the appointment of a study 
commission to recommend consolidations and extensions among all the 
occupational training and manpower programs in the state, including 
programs iri the apprentieesWp trades: Such commissions should be assisted by local 
representatives with thorough knowledge of the variety of offerings and of problems 
in local areas. 
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Few, if any, of the preceding recdmmendatidns for init 
provemeht can occur without a coordinated effort by leaders of 
higher education and the schools. Specific emphasis has been 
given to needed cbbrdinatidn bri such matters as (1) evaluation 
of certification requirements and teacher education programs; 

(2) the design of effective continuing education for teachers; 

(3) improved quality bf the high schbol curriculum and of 
general education of freshmen and sophomores; and (4) the 
elimination of duplicate occupational programs. 

In most stateS; coordination of higher education and 
supervision bf the public schbbls is divided between two boards. 
In several states, vocational-technical education is the 
responsibility of yet another board. Such separation at the top 
bf the systems is reflected throughout the educational 
establishment. In the past, at state staff levels, there have been 
relatively few examples of common consideration of problems. 
Jbint activities .among individual schbbl districts, and cblleges 
and universities, are the exception father than the rule; 2^1 too 
often the only time colleges display great interest in the schools 
is when recruiting high schbbl senibrs. Joint efforts by^ college 
and school teachers to deal with an issue that concerns them 
bbth are even less cbmmon. For examiDlei with the current 
shortage of mathematics and science teachers for the schools, 
meetings have been all too rare between faculty and teachers at 
any 'evel tb cbnsider together how the shortage rnight be 
addresb'^d; 

Fortunately, there are sighs jhat these situatibns might be 
changing. In Maryland, for example, the boards of education 
and higher education spdnsdred a_ workshop _ fdr educatidn 
leaders to consider problems that afftct bbth the schools and 
colleges. The boards have begun a joint study of these matters. 
In Nbrth Carolina, the State Bdard df Edticatidn and the 
University Board of Governors have met and endorsed a specific 
agenda that deals largely with how to improve the selection and 
preparatibri bf teachers. In Virginia, the Bdafd df Edticatidn 
and Council for Higher Education recently met together and 
further joint meetings are planned. Other states are embarking 
on similar ventures. 




A gooid example: 
coordinated 
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attention has been focused by the schools and 
colleges in recent years jin minimum competencies. There is the 
need for comparable emphasis on challengirig the fuH potential 
of gifted students. Joint efforts of the two sectors to challenge 
talented high school seniors are encouraging. In Georgia, for 
example, joint enrollments in a secondary school and in a public 
college are now possible for high school seniors. Credits earned 
may count for both sectors; At the institutional level, some 
coUeges and schools have developed creative summer programs 
to serve high school students. 

Much more can be done; How many colleges urge high 
school sjudents to use their libraries? How often do high schools 
call on college faculty to lecture or give a laboratory demonstra- 
tion? Where there are surplus faculty in a college with declining 
ehrbllment, what attempts have been made to use their talents in 
schools with teacher shortages? 

Cooperative action is also needed in devising methods to 
deal with remedial curriculums for college students who have 
not mastered basic skills. The possibility of coordinating high 
schpo[ resources with costly developmental programs within the 
colleges has certainly not been adequately explored. 

©utreach activity by college faculty to work Erectly with 

certain schpols and school districts is particularly encouraging, 
but expanding such activity may depend partly on revisions iii 
the current reward system for college faculty. 

Coordination between secondary and postseebndary educa- 
tion must respect the potential for improvement in a true two- 
way relationship. College faculty will be exposed to the real life 
problems faced by teachers on the firing line, while the teachers 
will benefit from the stimulation of faculty counterparts in their 
own discipUhes. 3^ atmosphere based on mutual needs, rather 
than of one level condescending to the other, is essential. 

In some states joint committees of education and higher 
education boards have existed over the years, but have produced 
few tangible results. Usually it has taken a crisis, such as 
financial constraints affecting both schools and colleges, to spur 
joint action. The threat of legislative action to tighten teacher 
selection has been another precipitating. development that has 
helped to bring boards together. However, even where there is 
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ho immediate problem demanding joint action, the education 
boai ds in a state will benefit from establishing systematic 
ongoing communications focused oh real issues; 

In the past, both the secondary and postsecdnd^ sectors 
have relied on accreditation for quality control. This process has 
often depended oh evaluations aeedrdihg to detailed criteria that 
may not represent the crux of what produces quality education^ 
Many education and gdvemfflent leaders are wondering why the 
accreditatioh proems could not have prevented some of the 
shortcomings in educational performance that are of major 
public cbricerri. A reexamination of the. accreditation process is 
somethihg institutions cannot pursue individually: it is a priority 
issue for joint consideration. 

To promote needed state and local cooperatioh, the following recommendations are 
made: 

The governors should schedule joint meetings in any state where separate 
boards responsible for elementary-secondary, vocational-technical, and 
postsecondary education have hot already begun meaningful joint activities. 
Joint meetings of state boards should cehter around specific jssues. Initial at^^^^ 
should be giveh to review of .teacher education pro-ams, strengthening the 
cohtihuihg education prb^ams of teachers^ ahd_a review of the accreditation system 
to which schools and colleges and their propams are subject; 

Stat^ should review their preseht ofganization for the various educational 
sectors ahd strehgtfieh coordihation betweeh separate gd^^^ 
Statutory or regulatory provisions that inhibit joint efforts by state bosffds 
of education and state boards of higher education of for community colleges should 
be reexamined and modified. 

Lines of cdmrhuhicatidn should be established at the local level between 
college ahd university presidents and superihtehdehts of school systems^ and 
between college trustees and school board members, to provide edhtihuihg 
leadership for joiht consideration of mutual problems of the schools and higher 
education. Ah issue that demands ttieir immediate attehtioh is the joint development 
of creative pfograms to challenge the full potential of gifted high school students. 
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Exarhples of 
savings 



The largest 
investment: 
higher teacher 
salaries 



The recoinmendatibris suggested here are a call for 
pribrities as well as for more effective utilization cf fmaricial 
resources that support state educational systems; Initiatives for 
educational improvements made during a time of tight state and 
local govermental budgets, of course, must recognize the 
difficult financial constraints. 

There is substantial potential for savings by improving the 
productivity of both sectors; The elimination of duplicative and 
ineffective prdgrains and changes in bureaucratic pracdces that 
serve vested interests more than educatibrial necessities will free 
funds that may be used to finance improvements. 

Several iUustratibns may be offered regarding the off-set of 
new investments by savings realized through imprbved 
productivity. The improvement of pre-service teacher education 
programs and strbnger staff development for the existing 
teacher corps will undoubtedly call for new mbnies in many 
states; For example, it may be necessary to alter funding 
formulas for teacher education colleges to compensate fbr 
enrbllment drops as standards are tightened. But these 
investments can be accompanied by measures to close out 
unproductive, Ibw quality programs and to reduce graduate 
credU enrollments that are prbmpted by perfunctory 
recertification requirements. SimUarly^the expense of more 
effective teacher selection aid performance evaluation and 
strerigthened programs at kindergarten and in the first three 
grades will generate savings by raising student achievement 
levels and by reducing the need for costly remedial educatibn. 

_ In vocatibnal education, expanding cooperative programs 
with industry and possibly providing tax incentives tb promote 
industry participation can be bffset by reducing the number of 
high schbbl locatibns requiring special, and costly, equipment. 

Reg^dless bf pbtential savings, there will be a need fbr 
sbme additibhal funding to implement certain imprbvements for 
upgrading quality in the "schools and ii^-her education. The 
smgle most costly investment, of course, will be a general 
improvement of teacher salaries. In the final analysis, the public 
must face the issue of how tb cbnvinee more of the talented 
college students that teaching is a desirable career alternative tb 
positibns in other professions and in business. 
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A Minority Statement by WlUiain H. Drummond 

The main thrust of the Task Force's report to the Board is that the quality of public 
education in the South can be improved by applying higher standards to teacher preparation 
programs and/or requiring higher qualifications for those entering teaching. Although I have 
no quarrel with this thrust, I do have concerns about how this thrust might be interpreted . : . . 

How does the call for tighter certificatibri recjuirenverits fit with the appeal for less 
complex certification processes? How does the call for careful selection of candidates for 
teaching, academic scholarship as well as instructional effectiveness, fit. with the suggestion 
that anyone with a degree from a college of arts and sciences should be able to enter secondary 
teaching? How does the call for higher academic standards and the need J or greater social 
prestige for teaching fit with the statement that the lengthening of preparation **would be an 
extremely costly step"? Let me state my position on these issues: 

1 : Gertification should be based on demonstrated performance. Although the Georgia 
approach is expensive to install (and can be criticized for its inadequate research base), its 
approach is excellent and should have long-term payoff It trains people in every school 
district on how io observe and gather data about teaching performance. Without Rerforniance 
appraisal, focused on growth and improved effectiveness, the1-e can be very little quality 
control or improvement behind the classroom doors: 

*Taper certification"— that is, the accumulating of the necesssuy courses or degrees so 
that a certification clerk can check them off— is not n^ly as important to quality 
improvement as on-site assessment by trained supervisors or peers. 

There is ho magic about learning to teach; it requires solid academic preparation^ 
effective communication skills, arid dedication (applied hard work) to student learning and 
achievement. In my opinion, good prbfessibrial preparation helps candidates with all of these. 

2. Institutional recommendation for teacher certificatjon should be taken more seriously. 
Candidates should be recommended for teaching by the dean of arts and sciences attesting to 
the student's acaderiiic qualifications, and by the dean of the college of education attesting to 
the student's ability to perform as a teacher in varying classroom settings. 

States should no loriger certify candidates for teaching without institutional 
recommendation. Institutional accountability for quality can occur as **paper certification" is 
abolished. 

3. Sirice about 1975, all of the professions and semi-professions have lengthened their 
preparation time period, excepit teaching. States in the South should consider 5- or 6-year 
programs for initial preparatibri. By so doing, all beginning teachers can be expected to be 
*4iberally educated" as well as coriipeterit in teaching. Higher standards require longer 
preparation. Higher performance expectations justify higher salaries. Higher standards and 
higher salaries will make teaching a more attractive career chbice. 
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